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T) CRATERS '\ hi: AG any admirers, several decided offers 
POPTLAR GABBI Jd had anany admirers, several 
, — and nota few who hoped, but durst not venture 
Sveum Gos Mawfite Waves ‘upon the fatal question, She Jaughed at their 


TWO YARDS CY 3ACO 
HIUSBAND. 
A VIRGINIA TALE. 


ONET, OR A 


‘T wish,’ said Mary Ann, ‘IT had two yards of 
jrconet, [ want it very much to complete this 
the next birthday at Ric hmond. J want, 
besides, a pretty large length of pe a-green ribbon. 
] want a feather, a white feather, to my last bonnet. 


, 


dress { or 


| 


] want 

‘Well, my dear,’ said Louisa, her companion, 
‘well, my dear, it seems you have wants enough. 
Pray how many move ithines do you want besides 7’ 

‘More!’ returned Mary Ann, * why a hundred 
more, to be said she, Jaughing; *but I'l} 
mune them all in one—I want a husband—a real, 
downright husband,’ 


; 
sure, 


‘indeed!’ said Louisa, ‘ this is the first time I 
ever heard you talk of such an article. Can't you 
select out one among your many admirers ?’ 

‘A fig for my admirers! Pin tired—Din sick— 


Pin disensted with my admirers. One comes and 
makes suly compliments ; says, * 
pretty you look to-day ;” another 


his iz so di 


Miss BR, how 
' sickens me with 
silly sperately in love 
with me, that he can’t talk ; another, so desperately 
in love with himself, that he talks forever. Oh! [ 
wish [T were ;,narried : T wish Thad a bushband ; 
at Jeast, two yards of jaconet, to finish this for the | 
Richmond campaign,’ 


looks : another 


or. | 


Mary Ann B—— was a gay, young, rattling 
eveature, who had lost her father and part of hei 
heart at fourteen. She was now seventeen; pos 


sessed a fine figure, rather em-bon-point : not tall, 
but very ervacefully dot pat oll. Her profuse 
auburn ringlets clustered negligently round a — 


of cheeks, in which the a red and white mingle 
so delicately, that where the one began, or th 
other ended, no one could tell. Jler eves were 
dark blue, but possessing a lustre when lighted up 
with feeling or enthusiasm. which detied any one 
1 distineuish them from burnin black. bik roe 
l is were hight, any, and e@racetul, Her foot and 
ankle were most elegantly formed: and her two 
mall white hands, with soft tapering fingers, wer 
is aristocratic an ¢ ould he The tive lbyia By ron on 
» Ah Pacha Since the death of her. tathe 
Wich wa | dof about two . hii } 


Jhundred to her feet. 
up and 


made 


offers, 
would never marry 


ridiculed her admirers, and protested she 
till she had brought at least a 

For several counties around, 
James's river, she was quite a toast 
wnong the young planters. 

In those days the white sulphur, blue sulphur, 
and hot sulp hur springs were not much frequented 5 . 
but people of fashion in lower Virginia, the wealthy 
planters, were just beginning to escape to the B lue 
mountains darlene the autumnal months. In one of 
the party, of which Mary Ann 
a lively member, Was overtaken one afternoon 
in a sudden rain-storm, at the entrance of one of 


down 





, ¥ 
those CACUrsIONs, 





the gorges of the mountains. ‘The party was trav- 
cling in an open carriage, with a sort of top resem- 
bling that of a gig, to spread out when a shower 
broke over them with sudden violence, On the 
present occasion the leather top afforded to the 
ladies a very inadequate shelter from the torrents 
which fell down from the dark heavy clouds above. ! 
The first house the y approac hed was therefore i 
kindly weleomed, The v disinounted, went in, and 
found several young gentlemen surrounding the 
hickory fire, which was crackling most merrily ona 


larce wide hearth. 
A young man, of rather modest, easy, but unob- 
trusive manners, rose up at the approach of Mary 


Ann, and offered her his chair, She accepted it, 
with aslight inclination of the head, and a quiet 
dance at his general a Nothing remark- 
able took plac e at this interview; but a few days 
atier, when they all had reac hed the foot of one of 
the motntains, which was appropriated as the place 


Ippearance, 








of gaiety and fashion, the young gentleman was 
formally introduced to Mary Aun, as Mr. ’ 
from Williamsbureh, in lower Virgmia. Ina very 


short period he became a devoted adinver of Mary 


is extremely and delicate ‘ly atte ss ageemenai 


\oi—w: 
of course, gave rise to many surmises among the 
match-makers and match-breakers of the sprigs. 
At the close of the season, he jut forth his preten- 
ions tn form. tie offered himself formally to ' 
Marvy Ann. As usnal, she spent a whole nicht in- 
thinking, erving, deliberating, grieving, wondering, 
nd next morning sent bhuain a flat retusal. 
ho this atta, which i a specimen of about 
nist forty rie vd j wed om this wave wa 
considered closed hevond all hones ofresival. The 
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parties never again met, till the moment we have | 
now reached threw them accidentally into each 
other’s company. 

Since the period just referred to, Mary Ann had | 
considerably altered in her feelings and her views. 
She had pursued the game of catching admirers— 
of leading them on to declare themselves—and of 
then rejecting, with tears and regrets in abundance, 
till she, and the whole world of young men, became 
mutually disgusted with each other. Yet she had | 
many excelle nt qualitics—was a fast and enduring 
friend—knew, as well as any one, the folly of her 
course of lite : but her ambition, her love of con- 
quest, her pride of talent, her desire of winning 
away the admirers of her female rivals, entirely 
clouded and obscured her more amiable qualities 
of mind and heart. 

*‘Ifow Jong have you been in Williamsburgh,’ 
asked her chere amie, * Mary Ann 2 

‘Only three days, and T have only picked up 
three beaux. What a dull place this is. It is 

called the * classic shades”—the * academic groves 
of the old Dominion” and all that sort of thing. 
One of the professors entertained me a good two 
hours the other evening with the loves of Dido and 
#Eneas. I wish Thad a couple of yards of jaconet.’ 

‘Or a husband—’ 

* Ora husband either, I don't care which; come, 
my love, let’s a shopping in this classic town.’ 

The two ladies immediately rose, it was about 
noon-day, put on their bonnets, took their parasols. | 
and sallied forth. 

‘For a husband or jaconet, you say. 

‘Two yards of jac fie or a husband,’ 

The town of Williamsburgh, like every other 
little town in Virginia, or even New-York, does 
not contain many stores. A shopping expedition 
is therefore soon completed. The two ladies 
sauntered into this shop, then imto that, sometimes 
making the poor fellow of a shop-keeper turn out 
his whole stock in trade, and rewarding his pains 
by the purchase of asixpenny-worth of tape. They 
had proceeded for an hour in this lounging, lazy, 
style, when Louisa said, * Oh, Mary 
an old beau of yours in that store, with the red 
gingham flapping at the door Jike a pirate’s flag ; 


syne,’ as Mrs. McDonald, 
folk says.’ 

* Certainly,’ 
old admirers is it 2’ 

‘Have you got your list in your pocket ? 

‘Not at all, I left it at 
Richmond ; what a pity !’ 

The two wild creatures, bounding like a coupk 
of fawns over the forest glade, for they were reck 
less of the public opinion among the old dowavgers 


' 
and staid maidens ‘of W iamsburgh, entered the | 


store and asked tor a sight of gloves, muslins, anc 
ribbons. Mary Ann did not seem to pay 
attention to the fine articles shown her. She eve 


and anon cast her eyes by stealth round and round 
the store, endeavoring to discover if she recognized | 
acquaintance, | 


an old 
to repay her effort. 


. ! . 
er seen petore, 


anv of the faces, as that of 
She could see nothing 
face had she ev 
to her recollection all her 
passed through hermiod like the 


Not 
She summoned u 
former acinivers, the 
chosts mn Macl 
certam portion of regard t 


she ever retamed a 


every poor fellow who had fallen a 


beauty, witchery, and Caprice, 
wu Arabian desert,” sand Mary 


whi. 


Mis is Yn 


Ann, here ts 


said Mary Ann, ‘ but which of my 


my grandmother's at 


eth: 
for, nouwithstanding her reyection of so many lovers, 


victun to he 


sighing to Louisa, as she split a pair of kid gloves, 
in endeavoring to get them on. 

‘Oh! no,’ said a gay young shopmian 5 ; ‘indeed, 
Miss, they are the best French kid.’ 

‘Pray,’ said —s in aljow tone, ‘don’t you 
see any thing i in the back-room of the store ?’ 

In a remote corner of the store, there stood at 
the desk a plainly-dressed gentleman, Jeaning over 
the corner of a wooden railing, with his eyes firmly 
fixed upon the two ladies, now so active ly eneaved 
in tossing over the counter all sorts of mere handise 
and light French goods. 

As I live,’ said Mary Ann, ‘ there is my old 
Blue Ridge beau. Oh, how wet [ was’ whispered 
she, ‘drenched with a summer shower, when first 
I was thrown into his society. I believe the poor 
itellow loved me sincerely. Come, let us spend 
| upon him at least ten dollars in jaconet ; he spent 








one hundred upon me in balls, dancing, colds, 
jcough-drops, and drives, and got nothing for his 


ipains but a neat billet-dowr, declining his poor 
‘heart and soft hand. Poor fellow ! 
With this sally the ladies bought several articles, 
ise arcely caring whether they suited them or not. 
|W hen they Jeft the store, Mary Ann fell into a 
reverie, Was quite silent, which for her was unuswal 
land singular. Touisa’s spirits, on the contrary, 
‘eathered life and energy as those of her companion 
She talked, she laughed, she ridiculed 
allied Mary Ann, and looking mito 


psank away, 
‘he 'r beaux, she 


her for-onee-melancholy face said, * so my love, 
hyou are caught at last.’ 
‘Caught! said Mary Ann, ‘ indeed youare much 


mistaken. I do not think—that is to say, I fancy | 
should not like to marry a Blue-Ridge beau. Ob! 
Louisa,’ said she, after a pause, with a tear mm her 
eve. *what a foolish creature [ have been. Mr. 
Collingwood, for that is his name, Tam sure, quite 
sure, does not think of me ; but | cannot remember 
the attentions he once paid to me without a feeling 
of regret.’ 

‘Why ? now what s the matter with you? 
re fusing so many, are you coing to throw 
away Upon a shopke eper? A descendant of one of 
ithe most ancient families of Virginia, to marry a 


After 


yourself 


+ shopkeeper (g 
come, let us go in and plague him for ‘ auld lang 
the Scotch lady of Nor- 


‘Alas! alas! Louisa, what is descent 2? Whiat 


is fashion 2? What is all the life Lhave led ? Do you 
lsee that Jitthe white house, with the green Venitian 
‘blinds, across the street? IT was one evening in 
\that house. [saw enough to satisfy me that [have 
‘been pursuing pleasure, not happiness. Oh! if I 
only could feel as that young wife does !’ 
‘You Jaugh—I am sure [ do not think of Mr. 
» Collingwood—but there was a time when his soft, 
- quiet, affectionate manuer did touch me most sen- 
sitively.’ 

‘Have 


| | Louisa, 


you got 
M: wy 


the gloves you bought?’ asked 
Ann looked. She had forgot them 


on the counter, or lost them. 
r| * We must return,’ said Louisa. ‘ Never,’ said 
‘Marv Ann. ‘LT never dare look athim. Jam sure 


Oh! 


he de spises me 
! 


a ihe would not—’ 
p | ‘Come, come,’ said Louisa. ‘we must return 
‘y jand get the gloves,’ 
‘Never.’ 
| ‘Oh! the jaconet or a husband, most assure dly : 


0 ;you remember yout resolution when we set out. 
' Marvy Ann smiled, while 
tear. "They returned home, 


i, thie colored 


her eye 


servant, for the articles they had forgot 





ifthe only knew what i feel— 
what pangs pass through this heart, I am very sure 


elistened with @ 
however, and sent Cato, 
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 Afie r this adventure, it it Was Observed that ita a visible 
change came over the manners and spirits of Mary 
Aun, Her gay, brilliant sallies of wit and ridicule 
were moderace ‘damazingly. She becaine a tite pen- 
sive; singularly thou clittul for a girl of “ws. unusual 
flow of spirits. When Louisa rallied her on the| 
shopping excursion, she replied, * Indeed, Louisa, | 
I don’t think | could Harry Me. Cothine ewood ; be-| 
sides, he has forgot e very feeling he may have enter- 
tame ae towards me, 


In a few days after this event, a party was given) 
one evening at a neighboring house. ‘The fami! y| 
in which Mary Ann resided were all inviied, "The | 
moment of re-union approached, and Mary Ann, 
dressed with creat elegance, but far less splendor| 
than usnal, found herself at the head of a cotillion, | 
surrounded by several young gentlemen, students) 
of William and Mary, professors, planters, and) | 
merchants. "“Dhey were pressing forward in ey ery] 
direction, talking, and catching a word or a look) 
from so celebrated abeile. Mary Ann, however, | 
did aot appear to enjoy the group that ecrsgpeaes (| 
her. She was shooune her dark blue eyes easily) 
and negligently towards the entrance , as every new| 
face came forward, to see all the party. ‘The music 
struck up, and rallying ber attention, she imimedi- 
ately stept off on a dos-a-dos, with that elegance 
and grace for which she was so particularly remark- 
able. At the close, as she stood up beside her 
partner, throwing a beautiful auburn ringlet back! 
upon her white round neck, her eve eaucht, with | 
sudden emotion, a quiet, genteel-looking person, | 
atthe other end of the room. twas Mr. Colline- 
wood, She immediately dropt her eyes to the floor, 
and Jooked very narrowly at her left foot, as she 
moved it on the toe backwards and forwards, as it 
were for want of thought or to divert her thouchts.| 
Jun a few seconds she looked up in the same direc- 
tion. Mr. Collingwood still stood inthe same po- 





sition, watching every motion she made, and every 
look she cast aronnd her. She blushed—felt 
embarrassed—and went altogether wrong in the! 
cotillion. 


‘What in the world are you thinking of rf? asked 


Louisa. 

‘TP scarcely know myself,’ said Mary Ann. 

In a few seconds the cotillion was brought to a 
Close, and a wy Ann's partper escorte d her to a 
seat, Mr. Collinge ewood approached throw wh the 
crowd, and stood before her. 

‘How is Miss —— asked Mr. 
afew words inreply. She dropt her glove. My. 
Collingwood, picked it up. 

‘This is not the first time you have lost a glove,’ 
anil he with a smile. 

She received it, and cast a look upon him of 
inconceivable sweetness. 

‘Do you dance again, Miss —— ?’ 

©} believe not—I am going home.’ 

‘Going home!’ said he, ‘why the amusements 
are scareely begun.’ 

‘They are ended with me,’ 
night. I wish my servant would fetch my cloak 
and bonnet.’ 

‘Oh, vou can’t be going home already :’ 

‘Indeed, Tam,’ said she. 

‘Well,’ said he, with asmile, * Pknow your positive 
temper ofold, 

‘ Certainly.’ 

: Mr. Collingwood Jett the room. Lous rand 
eeyeral othe fejnale tru nits crathens il round hue ¢ 


said she, * for the 


persuading her on all sides not to leave the pats 


Collinewood, | 
with suppressed emotion, Mary Ann muttered out) 


Allow meto vet vour oak ra yee? 





ere it was begun. She would not remain, Mr, 
Collingwood appeared at the door, in the hall, for 
it wes the fashion then and there to do so, Mr. 
Collingwood took her bonnet and put it on. 


‘Allow me,’ said he, ‘to tie the strings ?” She 


nodded assent, and while he was tying the ribbon 
under her neck, he could not he Ip touching her 
solt cheek, 


Iie was in ecstac y—she was quiet tand 


resigned. He took the ¢ louk—he unfolded it—he 


stood in) front of her—their eyes met—both 


blushed—he pulled the cloak around her should- 
cers—he folded it around and around her bosom— 
he trembled like a leal—she trembled also—he 
pressed her warmly to his heait, whispering in her 
ear—* Oh, Mary Aon, if fT may hope ? yet indulge 
a hope 2? Fora moment the y were Je ftalone. Idler 

bead sunk uy pon his breast—she could not speak— 
but her he art was like to burst. * Will l—dare l— 
expect to be vet happy 2? Their warm cheeks met— 
their lips realized it in one long, long, long respi- 
ration, "Phey tore away from each other without 
another word, every thing was periectly understood 
between them, 

At this moment Mrs. Jamieson, the good lady 
of the mansion, approached, and insiste .d that Mary 
Ann should not go so early. * It is really shameful, 
my dear,’ said she, ‘to think of leaving us at this 
hour. When I go to Richmond, dol leave you 
thus abruptly 2 Why, Mr. ¢ Collingwood, can't you 
prevail upon ler to stay a while longer ¢ 

ife shook his head. * All my rhetoric has been 
exhausted,’ said he, * ‘and it has proved unavailing.” 
Mary Ann looked at lin very archly. 

‘Well, now, continued the lady, *T insist upon 
your staying: and she forthwith proceeded to take 
oi! her bonnet, untie her cloak, and sent the servant 
with them into the side apartment. Mary Ann 
wis Unresisting. She was again led into the room. 

olltnewood danced with her wh the evening. He 
escorted her home in the beautiful moonlight, and 
every now and thea he pressed the cloak around 
her, with which she appeared not by any means to 
fia fant. 

In about a mouth, Mary Ann beeame Mrs. Col- 
lingwood, and imunediately, ws the parson had 
finished the ereat business of the evening, Louisa, 
who was one of her maids, whispered ta her ear, 

She sniuled 
p and passed her arm round Louisa’s waist.  * Both, 
inv lovebothiany love. Jaconet and a husband, a 
husband and jaconet.’ sua. 


- saath i lnnecd? 
‘two yards of jaconet or a lusband, 





From the Token, for 1853. 
THE BRIDAL RING, 


BY MRS. SEDGI\WICK. 


The following account, received from a friend, 


ve have ventured to transcribe, and prepare for; ub- 

lication. 

| It is pow nearly three years since T wes told that 
two travelers, an elderly gentleman and his daugh- 
ter, had stopped at the principal ton of the village 
ind were Lhe to be detamed there a lone tine. by 
the illness of the young bedy, who our plivsiei T 


hiv Pronounce Ato ds | 


. 


fever.” "Mis PE knew to be an opliton Whicoh ous 
nNropessoy, OL Wwhrat Napoleon has si) Yiaay ply cute if 
‘th Cony ctural art.” Wi : pt oracularls lo totliniote 
of every cause which he did not comprehend. aod 
ver tiist Lviss yy Tatlin nal COMPETE it { 
‘lose roo, Tp test cases, verwied his pore ths nial) 


Ey piper yabyity wees \\ i tate dl ley thre hOrloey Cony 
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the infirmity, my curiosity was excited by all that| ic lair, looking at me with a emile— 
I was reminded of the story of] bei ing anxious, madam,’ replied the captain, * when 


I heard of thein. 
La Roche. Who that has ever read that most! 
beautiful, and in this age of story writing , still un- 
equalled tale, could hear of a father and daughter, 
detained at an ina, without i Miquiring imto their con- 
dition ? [Tecould not, and I re paired to the tavern, 
secretly hoping to find some resemblance to * Mad- 
emoiselle,” or to his saintly La Roche, in my | 
travelers, who seemed to me to have lighted upon 
our uneventful village, to sustain my almost famished 
appetite for romance. IL was announced to the 
father, and admitted to the little pi arlor he oce up vied, 
My first glimpse of Captain St. Clair put my imag- 
ination to flight. A more striking contrast to thi 
meek, devout La Roche, could scarcely have been 
found. The captain had the ercet and elaborate de- 
portment that is the usual result ofmilitary breeding; 
the consequential ¢ tiqueiticad politeness that is rath- | 
era tribute to self-respect, than a deference to the 
subject of it. He was on the verge of old age, but 
without any thing of the gentleness, humility, and 
spirituality that so well become the old, and be the 
crown of those who have ‘ fought a good figs 

He received me _ polite ly, being, as he has since 
told me, struck with what Johnson calls the air of | 
a ‘born gentleman ;’ the only quotation 
book I ever heard from the captain. 
for my intrusion, by boasting of my 
nurse, and expressing an carnest wish to be of ser- 
vice to his daughter. Th ain’s heart was but 
a poor instrument at first, but worn, 
neglected, ws it now was, there was on 
vibrated to the touch, and that chord I 
nately struck. 

His courtesy, as formal, 
as his epanlettes, euve 


from a 
I apologize dl 


ait , ‘ 
taiehis as a 


‘eye yt 
Capi 
and 
» chord that 
had fortu- 


’ 
broken 


external, and 
place tu 
real feeling, as he conducted me to his dau 
apartment. 

Dear Arabella! after the lapse of three vears of 
daily and confidential inte; can T recall my 
first pressions of the youthful stranver, who, eve n 
wnidst the unbecoming uding of asick bed, 
seemed to me one of the most lovely and acelul 
creatures [had ever seen. A smail bible was lying 
open on her ptilow, and beside it a freshly pliacke dl 
white rose, whose leaves were not more 
fair than her cheek. Ter night is untied 
pushed back, and discovered such a w 


vivilite Wy 
au expression ot 


whiter s 


COMrSe, 


! 
Sills 


sOlt nor 


ana 


ap \ 


ealth of lai 


as I have never seen equalled in hue or quality, 
unless it be in Miss Hall's exquisite picture of the 
Greek girl, Garapheliaa—Every one acknowledged 
the tenderness and sweetness that characterized 


Arabella’s beauty; cavilers sometimes said she 
wanted spirit and variety, 
imuneasurable power in the purity and eles 
her countenance, and her 


terious, wonderful 


but to me , the re Wes an 
ation Ol 
eve had the calm, 
expression 


Which reves 


deathless spirit that informs this soul speaking organ. 


Capt. St. 
dauchter,. 


eer . _ ‘ 
Clair communicated my 


She gave me her 


hand, an 


i expressed 
her gratitude with an earnestness and simplicity 
that evinced her susceptibility to kindness, He) 
accent was slichtly foreien. © Mv danehter.’ said 
Capt. St. Clair, ‘ unhappily, cannot quite rid hersell 
of her French accent. She has lived for the most 
part in the south of France, in the family of 
potestant clergyman, a relative of her mothe 
Poor Belle! she has always been delieat md | 
was flattered into the hope that a favorable climat 


it has been of no use 
reed to every iast. 
is tuv 


would strenethen her, but 
still bends hike a 
dear father 


she 


‘ M y 


uXLOUS,’ 


Kea: can ‘iT - Ap 


‘all the treasure | hi we on God's earth—yes all—is 
‘in that frail casket.’ 

‘ But you are too apprehensive pap: a—I had buta 
slight chill and fever, and papa must se nd for a 
ip hysict ian, and then IT must take medicine. 

And of course be sick Miss St. Clair—I well 
ro rstand all those sequences, if indee ‘d they be 
jnot consequences, But as the doctor has humanely 
suspended his drugs to-day, we will try what nursing 
land the sensitive powers of nature will do.’ 
| Arabella gratefully accepted my proposition—the 
\¢ ircumstances of sickness banish cere mony—my 
| 
| 
! 

} 
| 


superior age inspired Arabella with a childlike 
confidence; her father was delighted with my 
s, and before the day was over, we were on the 
of intimate friends—and before a week had 
ipassed, she and her father were inmates of my house, 
iL had learned their history, and become thoroughly 
acquainted with their characters. 

Capt. St. Clair, when considerably past forty, had 
imarricd alovely voung woman, daughter of a Swiss 
in the English serviceshe “had died a few 
months after the birth of Arabella. The regiment 
ito which Capt. St. C. was attached, was ordered to 
ithe hast Indies, and Aral Was ke ft with her 
‘mother’s connections in thi e south of France. The 
froma ill fortune, for such he 
esteemed his regiment being exempted from the 
alter year, 
when he had a 
he was super- 


succe 
fsotine 


| 
jotticer 
| 
e}la 
captain, series of 
di sperate chances ofwar, wore away year 


promotion, finally, 
ectation of a majority, 


sae aes and 
reasonable ex) 


er officer.—In his first discust, he 


ded by a youn 
res ened a is commission and returned to E UPOpe 5 
and being joined by his daughter in England, wher 
his asperity had been increased b y finding himself 


forgotten orslicghted by the friends of his youth , he 


‘embarked for America, and withdrew froma country 
whose jnerathude, he thought, had severed the 
bonds of lis allegiance, Bur, in spite ot his resent 
ment, the captain’s long cherished national partiali 
ties often broke forth, An Ethiopian will change his 
color be fore ail nelishinan CCAS to be neg tish— 
before he changes the first article of faith in his 





eland is the wisest, hay pik st, 
Capt. St. Clair’s 
adherenee to this creed, atoned for his volun- 
tury eXpatriation, tho’ it manifested a discrepancy 
(not very uncommon) between faith and practice, 
It he ever found a shadow of a fault in Arabella he 
traced it to her Freneh education, and whatever was 
wror’ in America, because it not 
tush. Trememberasking my new friends, before 
i knew them quite well enough to understand thei 
biases, ‘ifthey had ever seen any thing so beautiful 
autumnal foliage ? No pen.’ Ladded, in the 
of my bred admiration, § no pen can 


adescribe its copy 


national creed—that En 
best portion of the habitable globe. 


strict 


Was SO Was 


ix our 


fervor home 


no paimter dare 


‘No, madem, no, certainly not,’ replied the 
aptain, fit is gaudy and unnatural—quite unlike 
anv thing in oat ind.’ 

I appealed to Arabella, if she did not think it 
macnificent. * TP am not fond of brilliant colors,’ 


to the russet hue of 
Jermont.’ How different are the 
itierciut Arabei 

to hide the tear that had risen at the 
her French home, while Capt. St. 
to inform me of the pai 

cenery far excelled ours. 
Capt. St. Clair was in quest t place to fix his 
, when accident detained him im our village 


=he adhbswere d, ° | abn so used 
pour old trees at ¢ 
sine sentiments from « 


urned away 


persous, 
remembrance of 
' : 

(Co. orael 


tictilars 


Us, prose ‘ ‘ed | 


whit 
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The American world was all before him, and the 
advantage of being near me, as he kindly said, 
induced hin to purchase a place inmy neighborhood, 
that just suited his taste and finances. Clermont 
cottage, as Arabella named her new residence in 
memory of her former home, was about a mile from 
the village, on the borders of a pretty sheet of water, 
that she called a lake, and Lam not therefore bound 
to give it its vulgar appellation. ‘There is some 
Virtue In names, and the new nomenclature which 
Arabella adopted at Clermont, graced the other! 
refinements introduced there. "Phe farm house | 
became a cottage—a name to conjure with, and 
call up a thousand images of rural beauty. The 
front yard that stoped to the lake, after having the | 
ambitious fence that enclosed it removed, became 
alawn. The sloop, with no other alteration than a 
latticing of sweet briars and honey suckles, was | 
converted into a piazza—and the pond, an appella- 
tion that recalls to mind pickerel and geese, became 
a Jake—a naine consecrated by poetry—oue of the 
water privileges of the muses. 

My friend seemed to have a ny) stervious tie to the | 
innocent and beautiful in nature. Never have I 
seen the birds so tame as they were ou the lawn at 
Clermont cottage, and the flowers that grew unde 
Arabella’s culture were more eraceful, bad a sweeter 
odour, and a brighter tint—at least [thought so— 
than any other. 

I have often wondered that Arabella’s reserved 


manners and secluded fife did not eive olfenee to 
! 





character, that the protection and dependance of 


conjugal life seemed essential to her, but where, in 
our § working day world,” and in the obscurity in 
which she lived, was she to find a person, suited to 
her. HTfow vain is oyr forecast! 

A popular law school, which soon became cele- 
brated trom the reputation of the eminent professor 
who presided over it, was established in the village, 
about a yearafter Capt. St. Clan’s settlement among 
us. Pupils resorted hither from all parts of the 
United States. Among the rest came Wingfield 
Clayborne, ason ofa former acquaintance of mine. 
Of course he was welcomed to all the hospitalities 
I could offer him. At my house he obtained the 
rare privilege of frequent intercourse with Arabella, 
I say rare, for owing ‘to € apt. St. Clair’s aristocratic 
demeanor, and Arabella’s reserve, and her unaffected 
and utter indifference to young men in their official 
character of beaux, the law students had no access 
to Clermont cottage. In vain were formal intro- 
ductions, in vain poetic effusions to the lily, the 
snow dropand the snow berry, for by the names of 
these pure and cold emblems was she addressed, 
In vain. too, moonlight serenades—she remained 
as Hn patssss ive as polar ice to the sunbeam, ‘Tender 

and aifeetionate as my young friend was tome, and 
devoted as she was to her father, | sometimes 
] 


doubted whether she puss essed a due portion oft 


that scnsibility essential to the perfectiou of woman. 


Alas! | was not long left to doubt. 
Clayborne was at first struck with Arabella’s 


the good people of the Villave-—She never lett her! beauty, and grace, He admired the refinement, 


home, except to see me, or Oba visit of charity. 
! 


inereasing its charm, while it dimmed tis lustre. | ! 
She was religious, and vet, if P may be aliowed the} 


and even the reserve of her manners, 
Her superior elegance was tempered by a soft) himself been partly educated abroad, 
ditfidence, that seemed to tall over tt like a vetl,! e 


Tle had 
Ife Gisliked 


xeessively what he called the brusquerie of our 


northern ladies : laughed at their all knowingness, 
and detested their independence and rationality. 


word, her religion was the most weereeded T ever! T defended my countrymen, and asked Arabella if 


: nay ; 
knew. ‘| he Bible she never Crith ised, Lut belis ved) 

with implicit faith, In our age and land of theolo -] t 
eical discussion, she could not alw rate rtunate ;) 


ws to escape hearing controversy, but she listened | | 
to itas achild listens, silent and deterential tt may) 
bhe—but uninterested and uncompreli nding, Utly 
ever appealed to, she modestly repiied that having 
heen bred a protestant in the midst of catholics, | 4 
she had been instructed to avoid theological || t 
discussion, and to be content with orient and 


practising religion; and im these cle epartn rents Ol} s 


she did not think there was mo 


re ol false refinement 
lan true sentiment in Clayborne’s fastidiousness, 
she i “gag that she ha d no skill at onelyzing, bute 

aw by the deep sutivsion on her chee k. that she 


mnderstood Clayborne’s Opunuons, #s they were 
neant asa tribute to her. Tt was plain whatever 
Clayborne did not adinive, he did devotedly admire 


nv friend. and that ber heart was filed with new emo- 
ions which she indulged without question or fear. 
Clayborne’s tastes corresponded with hers, but I 


ometimes thought his were merely the offspring ot 


our faith all acknowledged her superiority, althoueh! a cultivated imagination. Lt feare d, too (but i was 


some might have regretted that she had not be en) aws 


indoctrinated in the mysteries of theology Po} f 


confess the truth, Arabella was rather tgnorant in}it 


we that DT wes somewhat over jealous for my 
riend) that Clavborne’s love was tinged and adul- 
erated by gratified vanity. "That he had the pride 


all departments of science. ‘The little pedants of) ofavirtuoso, tn obtaining agen that was unattaineble 


our infant schools, who rattle off their definitions! t 
of spheroids, romboids, and equilateral triangles, | i 


farsurpassed herin science, She hada respectable 


propitiate the few he cared to please. 


o others. But I did not often criticise severely 3 
could not, Clayborne knew too well how to 


I can now 


acquaintance with history, but of polities she knew) look back upon a thousand Jittle flatteries that I 


no more than a fair Circassian, thouch she read the} t 
newspapers aloud to her father from beginning to 

end.—She was familiar with the best poets ol i 
king eland [taly and France—this 
her erudition. 
| to vive it its natural 
vehicle of music. It was perhaps this sublumated) | 


alinment that cave a romantic 


and hit r sweet voice Ssceme 


hen called attentions. 
The captain’s heart too was soon completely won, 
le pronounce ie @ layborne the only accom phish d 


was the extent of} man he had seen in Amertca, which, * no doubt,’ 
She had an exquisite taste in poetry,| he would add in one of lis patriotic parentheses 


“* 


‘is owing to his havin 7, Seen SOCK tT) in England, , 


believed him to be well principled, and I fe a him 


castto her mind, She} to be excessivcly interesting, and regarding anx- 


had no taste for romance reading. Few works of} iously Arabella’s solitary condition ; joa ‘ atine 4 
this description had enough of nature and elevation) prudenteye on the future prospects of this well born 
for x0 pire and unperverted a nund as hit rs, and tials ite | youn r i i), | Wis © atilie d by his 

| used often to speculate with womanly solicitude! intense devotion toiny friend: and Tobserved with 
on Arabella’s future destiny. bier tirthre , accoraing Satish Lion, th nidden { hi BA ot he r cheek and 
to the Common Cours ot nature, could net lor fait rine Ol h r vos if 3 4 proa hin 4 {ootste ). 
survive ; Arabella Was SO tender, so relyin iv her | sshie dwelt on thi | we ct etry he <clected 
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cherished every flower he gave her, sung over his 
favorite songs, and betrayed by many other signs, 
infallible to a veteran eye, the existence of a senti- 


ment of whose power over her she was not herself 


fully aware. 

After a thousand indirect 
rations, Clayborne made a formal avowal of his 
hopes: they were sanctioned by Arabella, 
ratified by Capt. St. Clair. 

Clayborne’s father was dead. He had no one to 
consult but a doating nother who had never denied 
him any thing. He showed me her letter in reply 
to one communicating his cngagement. She as- 


, but intelligible decla- 


sented to his wishes, and sent a polite assurance cf 


future kindness to Miss St. 
concluded with 
that seemed to 
repressed, 
fortune, so important to hin, te his matrimonial 
arrangement. ‘The letter displeased me, LT was 
displeased too with his showing it to me, and tor 
the first time, sceing Arabella’s Jover tian unfavor- 
able light, | ola his ardor had abated since his 
certainty of possessing her affections. IT began to 
wealyse his character, to suspect that the elenient 
of his fastidiousness was pride, and that his demand 
ofan intense devotion, au exclusive and all absorbing 
sentiment, proceeded, not as he fancied from 
sensibility, but from a puvely human feeling, com- 
pounded of selfishness and vanity. 

Not Jong after the engagement, a circumstanec 
occurred that increased iny concern, lest my pure 
and trustful fiend had lavished her heart on one 
uuworthy of the treasure 

Capt. St. Clair’s banker in London failed, and 
his narrow income reduced to than a 
hundred pounds sterling per one spent "This, with the 
- we ccs cupied, would have | been anample fortune 

>a New-Bogtand father and daughter, who should 
tes understood thoroughly thet woudertal science, 
the worth of ana have had the 
berxims of poor Richard, iInwrought inthe fabric et 
their characters. 
every mode or 
turning a penpy was as inscrutabie to her as the art 
of the alchyvimist; and without 
beverdemiain, Was a luxurious table, and Wine, lids 
stall of life, to be provided for her futher * 

Capt. St. Clair was prostrated by his misfortune, 
Arabella communicated to ime 
‘If LT could do any thing?’ a 

*Youcan,’ [ replied, * but how, my dear Arabella, 
with your feelings and vour reserve #manners, 
eal you meet the trials and mortifications of a sub- 
teacher in a boarding school, for instance 2’ 

‘Oh, do not think so incanly of me,’ she said, 
‘if my feelings «lisqualify me for any duties, the 
sooner T get rid of them the better.’ 

‘Then my dear child, your troubles are at an 
end. Mrs. 
successful school in the village) has just parted with 
her teacher of music, your accomplishment in music 
will command the highest salary she « - give.’ 

Arabella begged me to secure the place for her 
nnmediately, and said she would return home and 
make the plan acceptable to hei father. 

‘But Clayborne,” said I, ‘he must 
consulted.’ 

Arabella hesitated for a moment, and 
replied, ‘No: to consult him, would be to appeal 
to him. We will arrangements and 
communicate them to hin afterwards,’ 

The arrangement was quickly made, 


Claw, but the letter 
an expression of disappointment 


have been too pungent to be 


Wis less 


$ : } ! 
a shilling, should 


how some such 


liis despondency ° 


said she, balfinquiringly. 


how 


then 
our 


aba 
Pivitice 


Mrs. Butle: 


that ber son had nevlected the article of 


Bat tho’ nay fiend was capable of 
degree of self-denial, the art of 


and | 


Butler (Mrs. B. was the mistress of a’ 


first be 


Was liberal in bherterms. The girls were enchanted 
with the expectation of having the love ly Miss St. 
Clair for their teache r, and the captain’s : pride, ater 
aslight hesitation, deferred to his necessities. 

But Clayborue’s pride was invineible. He wis 
at first indignant. He telt injured. He remon- 
strated with me, and entreated Arabella; the te 
tigues, Vexations and anxieties of a teacher seemed 
never to mind but the deeradation! 
* Arabella St. Clair, a teacher in a Yankee school!’ 
he exclaimed, * at the call and beck of half bred 
girls, daughters of tailors and shoemakers !’ At 
first T laughed at his folly, and then treated it with 
the serious contempt it deserved, lL even tried to 
solace his pride by reminding him of the illustrious 
peysons that had been ¢ oun lied by vicissitudes, to 
make their talents available in this way. | told bales 
that throughout New-Eneland, even in our polished 
Metropolis, teachers were on the highest level; but 
he was unyielding, anc so was my gentle friend. 
ler decision mie cht be called pride too, but it was 
that ratified and rectify ing principle that is sustained 
/OYy CObhscience, 

iter first and present duty was to her father. if, 
as Clayborne had conpsented to au 
linmediate she must bave lett her father 
witha narrowed income to pine in solitude and have 
enctunbered Clayborne with a burden of expenses, 
before he had finished the study of his protession. 
She did not waver for an instant, but entered on 
her new occupation with a vigor and grace that 
surprised even me, her fond friend. 

One thing L noted; alier this, Clavborne, the’ 
he had been a most passionate adimirer of Arabella’s 
music, never asked her to play or sing. | once 
inconsiderately remarked this to her; she made ne 
reply but [ perceived that her eves fille d with tears, 


cross his 


ureed, she 


bla rie, 


er 
(\Conciuded in our next ) 





Rene SRE SEA 8 BOUSe 


Thik CliURCIIL YARD. 


You have sauntered, perhaps, of a moonlight 

evening, out of the precinets of the living, moving 
world, to linger and conte mplate among the green 
crass-crown memorials of those 


° The body ? 
And the rm 


who are vone— 


o its place, and the seul to heaven's grace, 


st in God's own time 


An appalling chill shoots through the current of 
life, at the undisturbed and universal silence of the 
scene—the stars tranquilly shining on the white 
marble, and feebly Lluaminating the name, which 
friendship had carved for the stumberer beneath ; 
here the grass waving in rank luxuriance, es if to 
hide the triumphs and the trophies of death, and 
there a human bone unearthed from its time-worn 
sepulchre, a ghastly visitor to the realms of day—a 
woode n tablet, marking the re pose of the humble ; 
a cross, the sign of the sleeping believer, and lofty 
and magnificent memorials over the mortal relies of 
the wealthy and the great. Ah! 
assemblage as this, 
cold survives the 


who, In-such an 
accounted great 2 What 
crucible of death. 

We can learn nothing from the living, which the 
dead do not teach us, Would beauty be modest 
and unpretending, let her quit the ball and the fes- 
tival for a moment, and carry her toilet to the 
tomb.—Would the proud learn humility ; the re- 
sentful, good nature; the penurious, charity ; the 
frivolous, scriousness ; the bigoted, philanthropy 
would the seholu tathn the trove 
: the man of the world, the 


1 
ean ve 


asScey 


objects ot 


knowledve tye pieanes 
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of bappines, here and here: ite ts said ths atabiilows: 

the true sources of greatness, let him retire awhile 

from the living and commune with the dead. We 

must all come to the mournful silent level of the 
grave. Our boues must mingle in the common 
mass. Our affections should travel in the same 

path, for they must terminate in one fearful issue. 
Life is full of facilities, of virtue and of happiness; 
wud when you would negleet or abuse them, go and) 
purify your affections and humble your pride, and 
elevate your hopes, at the toinb of a friend, when 
the stars are shining upon it, like the glorious 
beams of religion on the mansion of death, 

The late Professor Vince, one morning, (several 
trees having been blown down the night pre ne 
mecting a friend in the walks of St. Johu’s College 
Cambridge, was accosted with * low d’ye do, sir? 
quite a blustering wind this.’—Yes,’ answered Vince 
‘its arare mathematical wind’— Mathematical 
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The hitirery Magnet. —New papers crow d thick and 
fast upon us—here is one intended as the centre of 
ittracuion to the gems of intellect in old Virginia—to 
draw forth, and wake to the cause of literature, the 
slumbering energies of her sons. It does not as yet 
present much original matter, but the selections are 
zood and we have no doubt but it will meet with 
suceess—. The Magnet is published every Thursday by 
Morgan & Sandidge, at the office of * The Union,’ Lex- 
ington, Va. at $3 per annum, payable half yearly. 


The Miscellany.—We have received the first number 
of a sinall half sheet in the quarto form, bearing this 
unpretending title. [tis published at Pennu-Yan, Yates 
Co. N.Y. Contributions for its columns are to be fur- 
nisbed by a number of Young Men in different parts of 
the county, by one of whom it is conducted, The 
number before us is made up almost wholly, of original 
articles, which ave very creditable to their authors, 
Seventy five Cents, per annum, payable iu 
advance, 


Terms, 








wind!’ exclaimed the other, § Flow so ?’—* Why, 
replied Vince, ‘it has extracted a great many roots? 

“Inecdote. —A fashionable doctor lately informed 
his friends, in a large company, that h e had been 
passing vight days in the country.—* Yes’ said one 
of the party, * it has been announced in one of the 
journals.  * Ah,’ wae the doctor, stretching his neck 
very Linport untly, ‘ pray in what terms 2? * In what 
terms 2 Why, as well as I can remember, in nearly 
the following: ‘There were Jast week nearly 
seventy-seven interments less than the week betore.’ 
The doctors neck was seen suddenly to shrink 
down till his head nearly touched his shoulders ; 
and shortly after he was missed from the saloon, 
to the no small diversion of the company. 





Absence of Mind.—A wellknown gentleman, of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, had taken his watch 
from his pocket to mark the time he intended to 
boil an ege for his breakfast, when a friend citering 
the room, tound him absorbed in some abstrus: 
ealeulation, with the ege in his hand, upon which 
he was intently looking, and the watch supplying 
its place in the ech of boiling water. 


— 
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The Literary Inquirer.—This is the title of a new 
semi-monthly journal just commenced at Buffalo, N.Y. 
edited by W. Verrinder and published under the patron- 
ave of the Buffalo Lyceum. It is a neatly executed, 
large and well filled sheet, in the quarto form.—Terins, 
*1,50 per annum in advance, or 2,00 at the end of the 
year. 

The Editor of the Inquirer offers the following Prer- 
mMiums:—A Gold Medal, Twenty Dollars, to the 
writer of the best Tale, illustrative of some Fact 
counected with American History; a Gold Medal, 
Fifteen Dollars, to the writer of the best poem on any 
interesting [listorical Subject; a Silver Medal, or Ten 
Dollars, to the writer of the best Biographical Sketch 


of some eminent Literary Character; and a Silver! 


Medal, or Five Dollars, to the writer of the best Essay 
Subject connected with Literature or Sctence. 


On the Medals, should the successful competitors prefer 


on some 


them to their respective value in cash, will be engiaven 
suittble Inseriptions. 


All communications intended to compete for either of 


the prizes most be forwarded previous to the first of 


April, (tree of post ice) to the editor of the built iat 


Nlain-sticel, 


Buffalo. 


luquirer,’ 214 


Yel 4nother.—Virk Companton is published every 
Friday, at Geneseo, N. Y. H. Galpin & D. Robinson 
editors. It is devoted to literature aud the news of the 
day, and is afforded at S2 per annum, payable ia 
advance. 

Lorenzo Dows—This singular and touly interesting 
persou arrived in our city ow Tuesday the 220d inst. 
and held forth at the Methodist Chureh, to as large and 
lrespectable an audience as was ever witnessed ta this 
city. Ile lett here on Wednesday the 25d, 


Bissdseu Forum. 


The next meeting of the Hudson Forum will be held an Wednes- 
day Evening the S0th aust. Cluestion for, dis ussiea, * Ougi the 
present Lotiery system of this state to be abolished 2’ 














Recvive or at this office fr m Ayents and others, f nding Jan. Lad. 


M. W. Elton, Vandeusenville, Ms. St: 1 M’Cord, Chatham 4 
Corners N. Y. 81; PF. Bowdich, ? M. Root, N. ¥. 45: F. Comer, 
Ningara, ULC @b: G. G. Strehland, Brighton, Ms. 82; KB. Jones, 
lHanover, N. Y. SI; DL. Allen, Piteh Landing, N.C. $1; G. Belts, 
isavannah, Ga. $2; D. Van Debogart, Livingston, N. Y. $1 


LETT RS CONTAINING REMITTANCES, 
| 





SUMISMIARY, 


| More than one haifofthe male popa ation of Cane Cod are enilurs, 


ol ‘ho whe during some period of them lives, have been to sea 
Judge Clayton lately stated in the House of Representatives thet 

cold wonld shortly be produced within the limits of Georgia aleve 

ltothe value of balla nullion of dollars 

| Slares —TVhe Dritish Colonics have - 00,900 slaves: Prench cole 


nies, YOR HOO: Cuba and Porto Rico, 50 ooo. other Pore in ¢ ole 
jnies, 75.000; U. States, 1,650,000; Brazil, 2,000,600 ; total, 3,223, 
Oov. 

Golonel Trumbull. —Vrombul’s print of the Declaration of Tode 
yy ndenee has heen re-engraverd at Parts, nod ts much jase 
This is from the painting winch “Miro Rendolph, with characteristre 
facetiousness, Chose to denominiate * the shin-piece.’ 





MARRIED, 
Tn this city, on Thursday the 17th inst. bw the Rev. Mr. Andrewe, 
Mr. Withian &. Maev. to Miss Mary Remington 
At Hillsdale, on the Mth inst. by the Rev. UL. Truesdell, Ebenezer 
Geary torme riv of this cnuyv. to Naney 
At Hartford, in the Unive 


Johnson of the former place. 
iitist Chooch, by the Rev. M. H. Smith, 


| Dantel Stadley, teria rly of ties etty, te Miss Jone Robbins 
At Girent, on Thur-day the 14th met by the Rev. Mr. \Woereoop, 
i Mr. John Meadowerali, of Hudson, to Miss Sarah Aaa Tlogeboom 
of the former place. 
Atthe same place, on the 2d inst. byw Eider 1. S. Rexford, Martin 
{ 


Van Deusen, Esq. Atiornuey at Law, of Chatham, to Miss Mary Ann 
Dickerman, of the fourier place. 


In thi ty, on the T2th inst. Daniel son of Abram and EBlenur 
Tr . Ss 

ifn . i ' ~ 

On the Pith inst. Mary Ann dvughter of Thomas a Maria Race, 

ed 3 vears 

On the Mh inst. Pdward Brush, aged 6t vears 

On the same day Mary Ann vughter of George 1%, and Naaurcy 

i) iw 1 ’ I Works, Cor ’ ! ae 4 

ln Claverack, ( i Mis. Eve AMluvhaan, it tin s! yea 
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WOW We 








Press some fair infant to the breast, 
As thou dost cling to mine? 








For the Rural Repository. 


TWILIGHT. 
I love the hour when twilight throws 
Her deep’ning shades around— 
When softest zephyr gently blows, 
And hushed is every sound, 
Save gentle murmuring of the rill 
And shrill note of the whippowil. 


I love to see the setting sun 

Emit his parting ray— 

] love to see the varying hues 

Of evening, fade away— 

And Night, with swift and noiseless tread, 
Press close upon the day that’s fled. 


*Tis then I love, alone to stray 

To some sequester’d seat, 

When falling moonbeams mark the hour 
Of coming night most sweet, 

To contemplate the Power, that brought 
This mighty universe from nought. 


*Tis then the mind, from cares released, 

To meditation’s given— 

’Tis then, he, who his Savior loves, 

Holds intercourse with heaven— 

He lingers at the ‘ throne of giace,’ 

And breathes forth ardent prayer aud praise. 
Blest hour! thy quiet seems allied 

To the sweet rest above— 

Where all is peace and sacred joy, 

And harmony and love ! 

Thine is but transient !—thal shall be 

As lasting as Eternity! MONTMORENCY. 
Williams College, October, 1832. 





From the New-York Mirror. 


THE LITTLE HAND. 
BY L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


Thou wak’st my baby boy, from sleep, 
And, through its silken fringe, 

Thine eye, like violet pure and deep, 
Gleams forth with azure tinge, 

With frolic smiles and gladness meek, 
Thy radiant brow is drest; 

While fondly to a mother’s cheek 
Thy little hand is prest. 

That little hand! what prescient wit 
Its history may discern! 

Ere time its tiny bones shall knit 
With manhood’s sinews stern. 

The artist’s pencil shall it guide, 
Or spread the snowy sail? 

Or hold the plough with rural pride, 
Or ply the sounding flail? 


Through music's labyrinthian maze, 
With thrilling ardor rove ; 

Or weave those tender, tuneful lays, 
That beauty wins from love ? 

Old Coke or Blackstone's learned tome, 
With weary toil explore; 

Or trim the lamp in classic dome, 
Till midnight’s watch be o'er? 

The pulse of languid sickness press ? 
Or such high honor gain 

As, in the pulpit raised, to bless 
A pious, listening train? 

Say, shall it find the cherish’d grasp 
oO; friendship’s fervor cold; 

Or starting, feel the envenom’d clasp 
Of treachery’s serpent fold? 


Ox, Sink d in hallow’d union, blese 


} | 
Oi changcless love benign, 


But oh! may that Alinighty Friend, 

From whem our being came, 

H This dear and powerless band defend 
From deeds of guilt aud shame ; 

From cruel war’s discolor’d blade, 
From withering penury’s pains 

From dark oppression’s direlul trade, 
And from the miser’s gain. 





Grant it to dry the tear of wo, 
Wild folly’s course restrain; 
The alms of sympathy bestow, 

The righteous cause maintain ; 


Even mid the morn of youth, 
And, with benevolence sublime, 


\] rs ' , 

} Write wisdom on the wing of time, 
| 

Dispense the light of trath ; 


I] Discharge a just, an useful part, 
iA hl . 9 . 
Mhrough lile’s uncertain mazes 
Till, coupled with an angel’s heart, 
J It strike the lyre of praise. 


PVE SEEN HER SMILE. 
I've seen her smile—and thought it bliss 
To bask within such sunlight rays, 
To catch the graceful features move 
Upon the lovely face to gaze. 
I’ve seen her smile and all around 
Conlessed the rapture smiles inspire, 
Each tongue delighting in her praise, 
Each look betraying inward fire. 
I've seen her weep—the large bright tear 
Stood sparkling in her eye of blue; 
Iler quivering lips were cold and pale, 
Her cheekshad lost their roseate hue. 
But still so lovely did she seem, 
So beauteous even in sorrow’s fears, 
That let who will have Sylvia’s smiles, 
I covet, only, Sylvia’s tears 





eo 








/Inswers lo the PUZZLES in our last, 


| Puzzur 1.—A Kiss. 
| Puzz_LE 11.—Because she dresses well. 
' 


NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 


{ 


For my first, take three fourths of that which is 
‘immaterial.—For my second, take the third of a penal 
retribution.—For my third, take the half of a mineral.— 

| And my whole when combined, will form a weekly 
jremembrancer much adinired. 

If. 


Why is a key like an infirmary. 





OF a superior quality, by the gallon or less quantity, for sale at A 
Stoddard’s Rookstore. 


| West's Writing Ink, 
| 
| 
1 





200 Keeceipts in French Cookery, 


Translated from the French by Miss Leslie of Philadelphia, Au 
ithor of * Seve ity Five Reece ts,’ é&c. lor sale at A. Stoddard'’s 
‘elem aaaiaes 
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